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Friday, April 23 and Saturday, April 24, 1948 

THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 





Hotel Reservations. For details about rooms at the Hotel Schenley please consult the pre- 
liminary announcement in THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY, March 1. Also, inform the Chairman of 
the local committee, Prof. Eugene W. Miller, 2933 Cathedral of Learning, by April 20th of 
your intention to be present at the Dinner. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 23 
11:30 A.M., Luncheon Meeting of the Executive Committee: Faculty Club, Cathedral of 
Learning 
2:30 P.M., in Room 324, Cathedral of Learning 
Professor Edward H. Heffner, Editor of THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY, presiding 
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Professor Raymond T. Ohl, Temple University 
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Latin in 1948 
Miss Emilie Margaret White, Head of the Department of Foreign Languages, Divi- 

sions 1-9, Washington, D. C. 
4:30 P.M., Tea, tendered by the University of Pittsburgh, Commons Room, Cathedral of 
Learning 
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Professor Lillian B. Lawler, Hunter College, President of the Association, presiding 
Greetings: Dr. R. H. Fitzgerald, Chancellor, University of Pittsburgh 
Dr. Stanton C. Crawford, Dean of the College, University of Pittsburgh 
Mr. Evan W. Ingram, First Associate Superintendent, Pittsburgh Public Schools 
Professor Henry C. Montgomery, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, Secretary-Treas- 

urer of the American Classical League 
Professor Graves Haydon Thompson, Hampden-Svdnev College, Virginia, repre- 
sentative from the Classical Association of the Middle West and South 
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Professor Van L. Johnson, Tufts College, Secretary-Treasurer of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of New England 
Address: Italy and Greece, Today and Yesterday (illustrated with colored motion 
pictures ) 
Professor David M. Robinson, The Johns Hopkins University 
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It’’ 
Dr. Bernice V. Wall, Taft Junior High School, Washington, D. C., Chairman 
Frances L. Baird, Friends’ School, Wilmington, Delaware 
Miss Della Vance, West View High School, Pittsburgh 
Sister Mary Gratia, College of Notre Dame of Maryland 
Miss Helen M. Carrigan, Columbia High School, South Orange-Maplewood, New Jer- 
sey 
Vergil in the Second Year—Can We Do It? 
Professor Henry C. Montgomery, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
For an International Auxiliary Language 
Professor Graves Haydon Thompson, Hampden-Sydney College, Virginia 
The Construction and Use of Audio-Visual Aids in Latin (illustrated) 
Richard H. Walker, Senior High School, Bronxville, New York 
12:30 P.M., Luncheon Meeting of the Executive Committee, Faculty Club, Cathedral of 
Learning 
1:00 P.M., Tour of the Nationality Rooms, Cathedral of Learning 
2:00 P.M., Annual Business Meeting of the Association, Room 324, Cathedral of Learning 
2:30 P.M., in Room 324, Cathedral of Learning 
Professor Paul A. Solandt, Washington College, Chestertown, Maryland, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Association, presiding 
The Joint Language Front in New Jersey 
Mrs. Edith Godsey Colin, East Side Commercial and Technical High School, New- 
ark, New Jersev 
The Classics in College 
Professor Van L. Johnson, Tufts College 
Recent Color Photographs of Classical Italy (illustrated) 
Professor William M. Seaman, Michigan State College 
The Folk-Etymology of a Medical Suffix 
Morris Rosenblum, Samuel J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn, New York 
Puppet Show: ‘‘Persephone”’ 
Under the direction of Mrs. May Karns Corcoran, Seott High School, North Braddock, 
Pennsylvania 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
1947-1948 
Officers 


President: Professor Lillian B. Lawler, Hunter College, New York City 

Vice-Presidents: Professor Paul A. Solandt, Washington College, Chestertown, Md.; Miss 
Elizabeth White, Junior High School, Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Professor Franklin B. Krauss, The Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. 

Ex-Officio: Professor Donald B. Durham, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. (President, 1945— 
1947) 

Regional Representatives 


Delaware: Miss Franees L. Baird, Wilmington Friends’ School 
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District of Columbia: Miss Emilie Margaret White, Central High School, Washington 
Maryland: Professor Henry T. Rowell, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 


New Jersey: Mr. C. Howard Smith, Clifford J. Seott High School, 


Godsey Colin, Newark High School 


fast Orange; Mrs. Edith 


New York: Professor G. Stewart Nease, Alfred University, Alfred; Miss M. Corinne Rose- 
brook, Emma Willard School, Troy; Professor James Hutton, Cornell University, Ithaca 

Pennsylvania: Professor William C. McDermott, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia ; 
Miss Helen S. MacDonald, Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia; Professor Eugene W. 
Miller, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 


Editor of THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 


Professor Edward H. Heffner, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Representative to the Council of the American Classical League 


Professor Franklin B. Krauss 


Editor for the Atlantic States, the Editorial Board of The Classical Journal; Professor Frank- 


lin B. Krauss 
HAEC META VIARUM 


Ruminations on the need of 
humanism now 

The war is over; Ares, bane of mortals, has 
been routed once again. Like Diomedes, we 
have sent him howling back to heaven, if that, 
indeed, can be regarded as his proper dwelling 
place. The gates of war are closed, and Rage 
within is bound with brazen knots. Discord lin- 
gers like a disappointed, half-forgotten votary ; 
but we have put an end to war, his worship and 
his antiquated ritual of blood and fire, retribu- 
tion, and remorse. The awful induration of our 
sympathies has ceased; we have no quarrel with 
the dead, but most of us are filled with sullen 
doubts, spinescent fears, and stifled confidence, 
which, if released, might be proclaimed in Ver- 
gil’s words: ‘This is the last toil; this is the 
turningpoint of the long ways.’ But men have 
always warred; and war, according to our Greek 
historian, assimilates the character of men, as if, 
in truth, each conflict were another voucher for 
the next. Shall we ever overcome what Antoni- 
nus called the habits and the hebetudes of man? 
We know the pitfalls and the snares: the gate 
of gloomy hell stands open night and day; re- 
turn is hard, and golden boughs are scarce. 
‘Eldest daughter of Zeus is Ate, the baneful one 
that blindeth all. Her feet are delicate, for not 


upon the road she maketh her encounter. She 
walketh surely over the heads of men, deceiving 
them.’ 

Hope is hazardous: statesmen are anxious; Sci- 
entists are glum. What about the humanist, the 


Classical humanist—may that not be what a 
humanist is?—, has he any notions to support 
a brighter theme, any facts to fortify a better 
contention? Are his studies time-beguiling lu- 
cubrations, or endeavors to elucidate his times? 
Is all that he says embellished talk, or is this 
criticism mere misology? Or shall we not use 
the word? These Greek derivatives are tiresome 
and erudite! However, let us speak as best we 
can: we shall be heard, I think, though not at 
once believed. A humanist today is ordinarily 
received with deference, yet with startled in- 
credulity—rather like an ageing monarchist in 
young America. 

Well, to begin with, is it altogether salutary 
that for centuries mankind has been reminded 
of its insignificance? In all that time, the only 
real correction was a clear, resurgent glow of 
pagan confidence in man and his importance. 
The humanities were then rekindled; so was 
science, in the fertile luminosity of that convic- 
tion. This light has waned and grown dim, as 
we were humbled by our knowledge and experi- 
ence; and then, in awe of Nature or of accident, 
we saw the shadows settle once again. And now 
explosively, another dark discovery has been re- 
vealed: the atom has been split. Will gloom in- 
crease, or will our logic be affected, too? That 
broken paradox will shake our thinking, we are 
told. If that is true—and there is reason to be- 
lieve it—,then in all this frightening disruption 
of the seeds of things, we may detect the seed 
of better things: a quieting conviction, yes, 4 
Classical conviction of the need for living well. 
For most of us, the good life has always been 
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an afterthought to life itself. Now, it is appar- 
ent, we shall lead that kind of life, a life of 
beauty, decency, and quiet grace; or we shall 
have no life at all. 

These are, of course, the qualities which first 
elicited and still remain the substance of a hu- 
manistic education. Science gives us certain 
skills in living; humanism, certain arts of living 
well. Progress is the purpose of the one; per- 
fection is the motive of the other. A good man 
is not a miracle; his talents are, or often seem 
to be; and they deserve a proper schooling. 
Their training and their integration constitute a 
person’s education; their final consummation, 
nothing short of human happiness itself. Aeneas 
was a kind of humanist, I think; you will remem- 
ber him admonishing Asecanius: ‘Learn manly 
excellence, my son, from me; from others, fate.’ 
Humane learning is in part a knowledge of hu- 
man behavior, a study in the rudiments of mag- 
nanimity and moderation. 

These things we must know; also, there are 
certain things in which we must believe, know- 
ing them or not. Our understanding rests on 
one; our sanity upon the other. In fact, the 
really precious part of humanistic lore will al- 
ways be the quaint conjectures, half-surmises, 
and surmises on a multitude of dim, recondite 
things: the worth of human life; the gentle sym- 
pathy of living things; the exquisite humanity 
of certain.attributes. In this connection, human- 
ism is the harvest of an ancient semination in the 
literary soil of Greece and Rome, whose authors 
could express those subtle incoercible perceptions 
of the way we think and feel about so many 
things. 

It is plausible, I think, that our advantage 
over Greece and Rome is just that we come after 
men like Plato and like Cicero, who demonstrate 
so ineludibly the beauty and the meaning of a 
free intelligence. To imitate them is an educa- 
tion in itself, and one which all the world today 
requires: victors and vanquished alike; we have 
all been overpowered and oppressed by the terri- 
fying potencies of war. Everywhere the human 
spirit has been curbed, intimidated, and con- 
fined: it rests with education to evoke and to 
restore a sense of liberty and hope. There is no 
human dignity without this intimation; no self- 


respect without this dignity ; no justice or moral- 
ity without this self-respect. 

Such freedom is in part a matter of the intel- 
lect ; in part, imaginative range. On either score, 
the Classics are of use. The Classical tradition is 
a sort of golden rope about Olympus’ peak: it 
helps you seale the summit, and secure a high 
tranquillity of understanding and assurance. 
That is why so often humanism lodges with the 
Classies; it finds a friendly hospitality within 
these quiet inns of thought. There is a pleasant 
miscibility between the humanist’s concerns and 
those of Classical antiquity. Such inspiration as 
the Classics hold, it seems to some of us, is just 
the breath of civilized existence—nothing more 
nor less; without it, men grow dull and uncrea- 
tive, lose their equanimity and mental poise. 
When this occurs, the things that they prize will 
perish, even unity, stability, and order, those 
prime ingredients of peace and cultured life. 
Without imagination, as the Romans learned too 
late, the very organisms of society wither into 
uniformity, stagnation, and routine. The knowl- 
edge of this fact is, incidentally, saved and sav- 
ing wisdom which the world needs, and which it 
is the business and the obligation of our schools 
and colleges to teach: for such considerations, 
they were made tax-free. 

All right, we study the past; only Chaldaeans 
neglect it. In terms of exhortation, the past is 
not behind us, but ahead of us: we should all 
remember this in reading history. Our business 
is words, yet also the meaning of words. And 
what is the meaning of words but the truth con- 
veyed by a winged word? The Classics are 
prodigious reclamations of the truth; this is the 
treasure that they contain, the wealth which they 
preserve, the gold which they will squander on a 
journey to the stars. Are the images embar- 
rassing? Abandon them; but coming down to 
earth, we know thereafter that the riches of the 
spirit are abundant; there is no need for sub- 
stitutes: they do not satisfy the soul’s esurience 
for what is best. Will Psyche’s doctors never 
learn why she is restless and neurotic? We need 
not have a nation of debilitated, undernourished 
minds. 

As a nation we are prone to rush with vigor, 
sometimes in the wrong direction ; we pride our- 
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selves on this, as if somehow the goal is not im- 
portant, if we show sufficient energy in getting 
there. In this respect, the ancients too were 
culpable: their ends were not determined till the 
chance of gaining them was lost. In a sense, 
Greece found herself in Plato, Rome in Christi- 
anity ; but these discoveries came too late to save 
their ways of life. The admonition of antiquity 
is this: to realize our purposes before we squan- 
der our vitality, that we may perpetuate in life 
the goods which we envisage. 

There is, besides, another more immediate in- 
junction from our pagan past: we must expand 
at once our notion of what literacy is, or we shall 
see the Middle Ages closing in. Greek and Latin, 
in the western world at least, are the basis of a 
discipline in teaching people how to read. The 
grammar is hard, that’s true; but what a life of 
mitigating poetry the spirit of that grammar is, 
what genuine paedeutic! It cautions us to leave 
the cave, our measuring of shadows there. It 
bids us mount and view that vivid morning of 
the world, in which the growth of human genius 
was so exuberant. For us there would be little 
in the miracle of Greece or in the magnitude of 
Rome unless we felt a gentle impetus and soft 
persuasion there: ‘Awake’, it seems to say, ‘the 
raging equinox is past; no fields whiten with the 
frost; the snows have fled, spring-softened. 
Come, contemplate the quiet coruscations of the 
sea. Arise and turn, look full upon the sun: lo, 
there is peace, for there is Greece, and all beyond 
is Asia.’ 

VAN JOHNSON 
TUFTS COLLEGE 


THE ROLE OF LANGUAGE IN THE NEW 
CURRICULUM 
The world grows smaller! And as it shrinks, 
our neighbors are no longer just the people next 
door or in the next county or state, but in the 
next country, continent, hemisphere. The week- 
end trip to Paris is now made as casually as the 
week-end trip to a beach resort. 
Modern science, which has brought us closer 
together in time and space with air travel and 
radio, has likewise, with its unleashing of atomic 


energy, created the necessity for men of all na- 
tions to draw closer together in mind and spirit. 


Entirely new concepts must be accepted: ‘One 
World’, ‘The Four Freedoms—everywhere in 
the world’, ‘United Nations’, ‘World Bank’, 
‘International Court’, ete. But what of Man 
in this new world? Will he, too, shrink as the 
world grows smaller, or will he in inverse ratio 
assume a larger mental and moral stature? 
What a challenge to our great educational sys- 
tem! And in the development of the world citi- 
zen, the teacher of languages has the solemn obli- 
gation to play a major role. 

The responsibility of the language teacher is 
three-fold. 

1. He must bring about knowledge through 
understanding of another nation’s culture. If 
we would know our neighbor, we must learn his 
language. Think of what the nations of this 
world could accomplish through united effort if 
their attitudes toward one another were based 
on the informational rather than the emotional, 
on the proven rather than the assumed! We 
build these attitudes through direct contact with 
the language, not through translation. Henry 
Gratton Doyle has expressed it well by stating: 
‘Once we perceive that every language has a 
peculiar quality of its own, that it must be 
understood in and for itself, and that no other 
language is just the same, then shall we begin 
to understand the truth of that great saying 
attributed to Charlemagne that a man has as 
many souls as he has languages.’ Language 
should be a bridge, not a barrier, between 
peoples. 

2. He should develop 
proper perspective of his place in the stream of 
civilization. The study of Latin and the mod- 
ern foreign languages supplies historical and 
cultural background which is basic to a scientifie 
approach to the future. ‘What is past is pro- 
logue’ and ‘Profit by the pages of the past that 
you may judge between the wrong and right’ 
are fundamental truths, which should proffer 
hope, as well as a sense of proportion. 

3. He will create Sprachgefiihl, a feeling for 
language, within the pupil. Anything that con- 
tributes so largely to an awareness of speech, 
reading, vocabulary, and general structure, as 
well as to an appreciation of literature, is of 
Just as one can’t conceive of the 


within the pupil a 


great worth. 
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appearance of his own house until he looks at it 
from an outside vantage point, so too one doesn’t 
know his own language until he experiences an- 
other. ‘A large part of what passes for human 
folly is failure of communication.” 

It is the responsibility of the language teacher 
to note the numerous indications of the need for 
language study, collate them, and interpret them 
to the public. Our newspaper headlines are evi- 
dences of the struggle among the world’s leaders 
to reach a common ground of understanding 
amidst translation difficulties. Our military 
personnel, returning from foreign service, ex- 
press regret at their lack of knowledge of a for- 
eign language, reveal a desire to remedy that 
deficiency, and indicate intense surprise at their 
discovery that ‘foreigners’ are human beings, 
too. Expanding international activities estab- 
lish the need for another language as a requisite 
too] in many occupations and professions. 

When the needs have been established, the 
teacher must then direct his energies to clarifica- 
tion of his objectives and scrutiny of his tech- 
niques, in the light of the best educational phi- 
losophy and current trends. Since it is his 
obligation to teach the child through the medium 
of language, his principles must be predicated 
upon the latest scientific information regarding 
child growth and development. Languages have 
for many years occupied what I believe is an 
enviable spot, that of an elective subject. We 
have ‘delivered the goods’, or lost our patrons 
and thus vanished from the curriculum. And 
rightly so! Our position has been rigorously 
challenged and assailed by leading educational- 
ists, leaving as survivors only the alert, the pro- 
gressive, the undaunted, who are incessantly 
stimulated to evaluation by their assailants. 

In formulating his philosophy, the teacher of 
languages must keep in mind current trends in 
the merging curriculum. Be it noted that the 
curriculum of our junior high school: 

1. Is concerned with all the children of all the people. 

2. Is neither primarily review nor preparation for 
something to follow. 

3. Puts emphasis on continuity and present living. 

4, Aims at the continuous development of the pupil’s 


powers of personal and social adjustment as his most 
effective vocational training during this period. 


Current junior high school practices indicate 
that: 


1. The junior high school is developing primarily as 
an institution for continuing general education. 

2. There is greater emphasis upon the development of 
sccial intelligence and actual social living at the maturity 
level of children of this age. 

3. The preparatory function, though still important, is 
secondary to its general education purpose. 

4. There is more emphasis on creative and appreciative 
experiences. 

Aspects of the physical development of the 
adolescent have certain implications for the 
school program, according to Prescott, Redl, 
et al. These include provisions that our lan- 
guage courses can meet, such as: 

1. Providing opportunities for informal discussion on 
questions of right and wrong, standards of conduct, ete. 

2. Providing opportunities for original creative ex- 
pression and appreciation for the beautiful and aesthetic. 

3. Providing opportunities for idealistic thought that 
will develop a deep respect for humanity and some ability 
in appraising social values. 

4. Providing opportunities for each pupil to take his 
place in relation to others and to grow in emotional 
stability in respect to his place in the world. 

5. Providing opportunities to develop a set of beliefs 
about the nature of the world, the nature of man, and 
the purposes of human life. 

Certainly, language teachers have long realized 
the value of their subject in affording these op- 
Have we in practice availed our- 
Some say we 


portunities. 
selves .of these opportunities? 
haven’t! 

What, then, are the current trends, some old, 
some new, in the new curriculum. We may not 
agree with them in toto, but we must take cog- 


nizance of them. 

1. All policies must be in accord with our increasing 
knowledge of the principles controlling child growth and 
development. An understanding of these laws would 
prevent our insistence upon each child’s falling into some 
preconceived pattern set up for someone else. In effect, 
each teacher must develop a course of study for each 
child. We ean only pray for the gardener’s green thumb 
to help us harvest a good crop of language students. 
We ean say neither to child nor to tree, ‘Grow’, and have 
growth take place. We can only make conditions favor- 
able to it and stimulate it, in living things. 

2. A more realistic system of grouping should be 
adopted, one perhaps combining Chronological Age, 
Mental Age, I.Q., Achievement, and Social Maturity, of 
which the last is the best single index. Pupils must be 
taught as individuals, and remedial work given where 
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necessary. In our language classes we should distin- 
guish, in addition, between those who plan to continue 
language study and those who will conclude their lan- 
guage experience at this point. 

3. Grades, promotions, ete. are inappropriate devices if 
growth is a continuous process. Therefore, grade levels 
and ‘failures’ may be eliminated. The individual child 
may proceed at a greater or lesser rate than others, but 
he ean never ‘fail’. Entrance to junior high school is 
tending more and more to be on a social-maturity basis, 
not on a subject achievement basis and there exists a 
similar trend in entrance to senior high school, with social 
maturity, personal growth, age, interests, and scholastic 
achievements as the basis. 

4. Barriers between subjects and between elementary 
and junior and senior high school levels should be broken 
down, to integrate and articulate the program to make 
them more closely resemble life situations and to protect 
the child from the shock of sudden change. 

5. The techniques of group planning should be learned 
and used as the most natural and effective process of 
learning. 

6. Learning should consist of real enterprises. 

7. The life of the school must expand to take in the 
community. 

8. We must shift from the conventional bodies of 
knowledge to areas of democratic living. 

9. The basic tools are best learned in meaningful situ- 
ations. 

These, then, are some current trends. These are, I 
believe, the implications for language teachers: 

1. That everyone can learn a language, fast learner 
and slow learner, with difference only in degree and rate 
of mastery. 

2. That everyone should have the opportunity to learn 
a language, up to his saturation point. 

3. That the mastery of grammar is not the purpose of 
language study, but a means only. 

4. That language study lends itself admirably to the 
purposes of education in general, especially in those areas 
dealing with human relationships. 

5. That his aim is the continuous growth and develop- 
ment of individual personalities, to the limit of their own 
abilities. 

6. That, inasmuch as we are shaping human material, 
our pattern must be flexible, not rigid. 

7. That we must develop an attitude that puts em- 
phasis upon the functional rather than on the structural 
aspect. 

8. That the most effective policies are those formed 
through group planning by administrators, teachers, 
pupils, and community, with allowance for creativity, ex- 
periment, frequent evaluation. 

9. That we must discipline ourselves to deal with the 
subjective concept of ‘growth’ in an objective manner. 

10. That any program is only as dynamic as the per- 
sons who administer it. 


At this point I should like to quote to you from 


a report on the Implications for the Foreign 
Languages of the Philosophy of Education, sub- 
mitted to the Assistant Superintendent in charge 
of curriculum by Miss White and Mr. McDuffie, 
heads of the Language Departments: 

‘1. The study of a foreign language, to whatever level 
it may be carried, is a cumulative process, through which 
the student develops power in the use of language—both 
of his own and of the foreign language—that is of value 
to him as a person. 

2. The foreign language curriculum should provide at 
all levels for the needs of the individual student—for the 
one of lesser ability and the one who learns more slowly, 
as well as for the more gifted student. 

3. Foreign language study should lead the student to 
a greater appreciation of the continuity of civilization 
through an increasing understanding of the origin of 
our language and social patterns as seen in life today. 

4. The study of foreign languages should help to 
develop habits of concentration, attention to detail and 
sustained effort, which are beneficial to the student as 
a social being and a desirable citizen in a democracy. 

5. Foreign language study has a special contribution 
to make in the development in the student of attitudes of 
tolerance and understanding of peoples different in race 
and nationality and an appreciation of what these races 
and nations have contributed to American life and to 
The breakdown of provincialism and 
of internationalism so 


world progress. 
isolationism and the growth 
achieved, promote a real sense of world citizenship, more 
valuable to the student and to society at this point in 
world affairs than ever before.’ 

Now I should like to describe an example of 
our philosophy in action. Last May the lan- 
guage department of the public schools in Wash- 
ington observed its Fifth Annual Language 
Week, a fine example of group planning by 
administrators, teachers, pupils, and community. 
Miss Emilie Margaret White, supervisor of the 
Language Department, Divisions 1 to 9, ap- 
pointed a committee of four teachers represent- 
ing Latin, French, Spanish, and German on the 
junior and senior high school levels to act as 
resource persons. For each of our twenty sec- 
ondary schools I then prepared a folder contain- 
ing suggestions for procedures, poster displays, 
assemblies, guest speakers, use of the public ad- 
dress system, and a guidance bulletin with regard 
to the study of foreign languages for the infor- 
mation of students and parents. It was sug- 
gested that all teachers of language within one 
school meet as a group to plan their program; 
that equal emphasis be placed on each language 
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offered as well as on language in general; that 
the planning should be done in collaboration with 
pupils, other teachers, the guidance counsellor, 
and the principal; that at the conclusion of the 
activities a careful evaluation should be made; 
and that the folder should be kept in the school 
files as a basis for planning future programs. 
Included, also, were lists of slogans in each Jan- 
guage, and suggested illustrations for the posters, 
lists of existing charts, plays, songs, and lists of 
Service Bureaux, Travel Agencies, Universities, 
ete. where reference materials could be obtained. 
With this as a starting point, the teachers and 
their pupils proceeded with their plans for Lan- 
guage Week. 

My own Latin students at Taft Junior High 
School had three problems: 

1. To collaborate with the French and Spanish students 
in a joint assembly for the entire student body and in 
a poster display for the main corridor, Library, and lan- 
guage classrooms. 

2. To handle Public Relations within the Taft com- 
munity. 

3. To handle Public Relations for the entire city-wide 
program. 

As can well be imagined, this called for a wide 
range of abilities. As we discussed our prob- 
lems, listed our needs, made decisions, chose 
activities, set up ways of doing things, discovered 
resources, evaluated, distributed responsibilities, 
every pupil participated and contributed some- 
thing of value to the group. The committee for 
the joint assembly included a pupil skilled in 
piano playing, who rehearsed with the pupils who 
could sing, a group which read through quanti- 
ties of Latin plays and, after their research, de- 
cided to compose their own original sketch, a 
group with good speaking voices and stage pres- 
ence who presented the play, a group interested 
in the mechanics of presentation who served as 
stage, lighting, and sound crew, ete. In plan- 
ning our poster display, we again mobilized the 
best thinking of the group. Some pupils excelled 
in ideas for slogans or their illustration, such as: 
‘You See the World with New Eyes When You 
Study a Foreign Language’, ‘You’re Worth Two 
Men if You Know Another Language’, ‘Lan- 
guage is a Passport’, ‘Languages are Unifying 
Forces’, ‘Words are Weapons in a War of Ideas’, 
‘Love Thy Neighbor, but Speak His Language 
Too’, ‘Study Latin to Understand the Modern 


World and be a Part of It’, ‘Latin, the Key to 
Knowledge’, ‘Latin is the Foundation of Lan- 
guage’, ete. When the slogan and illustration 
had been determined, pupils accomplished in art 
made plans and revised them until the exact ef- 
fect was secured. Thus the posters were eye- 
catching, informative, and skillfully executed. 
Another committee of critics selected and ar- 
ranged for display the finished posters, all of 
which were on exhibition. All of these groups 
worked in close collaboration with the French 
and Spanish committees. 

It was decided that we handle community rela- 
tions in two ways: 

1. That we secure the cooperation of certain selected 
stores, libraries, banks, ete. which would be willing to 
exhibit our posters in their display windows. 

2. That we prepare a publicity release that could be 
offered to the newspapers and radio. 

Pupils canvassed the stores selected in our own 
community and in the downtown business dis- 
trict, and were thrilled by the friendly responses 
to their requests for cooperation. A _ travel 
agency planned a foreign vacation display 
around our poster, a bookstore used language 
textbooks and dictionaries, a music store lingua- 
phone records, a department store ‘teen-age 
clothes, ete. My pupils decided that for this 
we should use one type of poster. Those of my 
pupils who were printshop majors printed on 
large white posters ‘Learn Another Language’ 
at the top and ‘Language Week, May 6 to 10’ 
at the bottom. In the center my artistic pupils 
arranged three-dimensional flowers and leaves in 
gay colors, each labeled Latin, French, Spanish 
or German and with the caption ‘Pick One!’ 
These posters differed from one another only in 
color combinations and flower arrangements. 
The results were very gay and spring-like, and 
not the least of their admirers were the artists 
themselves, who, I must admit, were frequent 
visitors to the store windows during the week of 
the display. 

We next composed and mimeographed our 
publicity releases with which still other pupils 
armed themselves when they sallied forth to per- 
sonal interviews at the newspaper offices and 
radio stations. Heartened by the success of their 
previous contacts with community cooperation, 
they were easily able to transmit their interest 
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and enthusiasm to sympathetic listeners here, too. 
In addition, releases were mailed, together with 
personal letters to radio newscasters and con- 
ductors of the recorded programs, to which ’teen- 
agers are so addicted. As a climax, one picture 
editor took a photograph of three pupils with 
their posters for the Student Page of the Sunday 
paper. 

In the other junior and senior high schools 
there were foreign language plays presented, 
poster displays, show case exhibits of objects from 
various countries, guidance talks to 7B sections, 
demonstration lessons, attendance by a French 
club at a local showing of French movies, an in- 
vitation for two to a reception at the French 
Embassy, classroom exhibits of students’ work, 
use of the public address system to present open- 
ing exercises in the languages offered, dialogues, 
and songs, a contest to determine the winner of 
the Cervantes medal for excellence in Spanish, 
different notices for pupil consumption in refer- 
ence to languages on the daily bulletin, instruc- 
tion of all pupils in foreign language songs by 
the Music Department, guest speakers, etc. 

In evaluating the success of our Language 
Week in Washington, I believe that: 

1. We made the community language-con- 
scious. 

2. We conveyed to school administrators, fac- 
ulty, and pupils some conception of our aims. 

3. We have interested more pupils in joining 
our ranks. 

4. We contributed in large measure to the 
growth of our own pupils. 

This last value is a source of great satisfaction 
to me. The new experiences, the contacts, the 
group planning, and the individual contribution 
gave these pupils new concepts. It should be 
mentioned that a surprisingly small amount of 
class time was devoted to these activities. But, 
for the few weeks we were engaged in our prepa- 
rations, the boundless energies of adolescent 
youth were devoted enthusiastically to Language 
Week. It became for a time the most important 
thing in their lives, and when that time had 
passed they were stimulated to greater interest 
and effort in their language work. 

We are now deep in our plans for this year’s 


Language Week at my school. The high point 


of the observance will be a program for the 


P.T.A. on Language Arts, a topic suggested by 
the principal and parents. Latin, English, Span- 
ish, and French are represented. It is interest- 
ing to note that the English teacher and the 
pupils are far more extravagant in their claims 
as to the value of Latin than is the Latin teacher! 
In addition, an Art Exhibit will be held that 
week—its subject will be Language Arts. Each 
Latin student is working on a project of inves- 
tigating the influence of the Classics on his chief 
interest, whether that be Art, Music, Architee- 
ture, Physical Education, Science, Social Stud- 
ies, Stamp Collecting, or Dress Designing, ete. 
They have gone forth into the community to 
consult persons practising in those fields, visited 
Art Galleries, photographed public buildings, 
consulted librarians, ete. The results of their 
research will be in topic form or poster form for 





all to share. 

I must state emphatically that any program 
cannot be successfully executed without the in- 
terest, encouragement, cooperation, and faith of 
administrators, such as my principal, Mrs. Mar- 
garet R. Merritt, and our supervisor, Miss Emilie 
Margaret White. With administrators, teach- 
ers, pupils, parents, and community working 
together, education will contribute immeasurably 
to the social maturity of the human race, and, 
in this, language study can, and must, play a 
valiant role. 


NOTES 
1 Language Leaflets, No. 10, 1940, Washington, D. C., 
‘Will Translations Suffice?’ 
2 Stuart Chase, The Tyranny of Words. 


BERNICE V. WALL 


TAFT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


REVIEWS 
Two Plays of Menander: The Rape of the 
Locks, The Arbitration. The fragments 
translated and the gaps conjecturally filled in 
by GruBert Murray, O.M. 239 pp. (New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1945.) $3.00 
Gilbert Murray has the rare distinction con- 
ferred by the award of the Order of Merit. This 
book bears witness to the fact that at the age of 
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eighty he is still the Old Master. His transla- 
tions of Greek tragedy have the unique distine- 
tion of being both poetical and dramatic. It has 
been held against them that his poetical idiom 
introduces an element of sentiment that ill repre- 
sents the clear-cut rhetoric of the Greeks, and 
that he sometimes reshapes the original in order 
to convey a moral tone that suits modern taste. 
In translating the Perikeiromene and Epitrepon- 
tes of Menander he has had little opportunity to 
be poetical except in the supplements, where he 
had no original text to guide him. Such senti- 
ments as he has do not differ greatly from the 
feeling of Menander, though he perhaps makes 
explicit some matters that Menander could take 
for granted. 

That Murray’s rendering and supplements are 
highly dramatic has been proved in performance. 
The plays have been more than once presented by 
stock companies in Britain. I have, however, 
seen only the performance of the Arbitration as 
played by students of Bryn Mawr and Haverford 
on Nov. 30, 1945, and the following night, under 
my direction, to an audience that responded with 
enthusiasm. The performance was repeated with 
similar: success at Swarthmore College on Dee. 
14, 1945. 

The two plays in this rendering were first pub- 
lished separately in England in 1942 and 1945 
with no protection of copyright. They have now 
been copyrighted and issued in one volume with 
no revision that I have observed. The Arbitra- 
tion was no doubt the better of the two plays to 
start with. It is certainly far superior in Mur- 
ray’s version. Much more of The Rape of the 
Locks had to be invented by Murray, and he in- 
troduces a number of ingenious dramatic devices 
that detract on the whole from Menander’s 
straightforward unsophistocated realism. He has 
added one character who is not in Menander’s, 
Philinus, father of the girl whom Moschio is 
doomed to marry in the end, as well as a cook 
The latter seem to appear as 
Murray shows 


and two porters. 
one in the list of characters. 
Moschio kissing Glycera on the stage in the first 
act and discovered by Polemo, though it is clear 
enough that Menander began the action on the 
morning after the kiss. It was not the Greek way 
to put erotic incidents on the stage. Such things 








were heard about but not seen. Moschio treats 
his adopted mother in the part added by Murray 
with an easy assurance that makes his character 
quite different from that envisaged by Menander. 
There was in Menander probably no scene be- 
tween mother and son nor any scene between 
Glycera and Polemo between quarrel and recon- 
ciliation. The erisp precision and liveliness of 
Menander’s verse can of course not be reproduced 
in English. Murray’s version is sometimes ex- 
panded to inelude a little explanation; in other 
places effects are blurred by a too cursory collo- 
quial style. On the whole, nevertheless, it is a 
ereat achievement to have pieced out an actable 
play with so little violation of the spirit of the 
original fragments. 

Much more of the Arbitration is Menander’s 
and the changes in it have little effect on the main 
situation. Murray has not hesitated to intro- 
duce scene endings in which one angry character 
pursues another off the stage as the curtain falls, 
a final scene in which six characters appear to- 
gether, and a respectable marriage for the harp- 
girl Habrotonon. While citizens did on occasion 
marry hetaerae in real life, there is no evidence 
that such a dénouement was acceptable in the 
theatre. These features have, however, the virtue 
of enlivening the play for a modern audience. 
Murray also introduces much material that em- 
phasizes the isolation of Pamphila and the ex- 
travagance of Charisius as he entertains his harp- 
girl next door. Pamphila’s abandoned baby is 
at the heart of Menander’s plot; he becomes a 
sacramental year-baby in this version. Smicri- 
nes, who has to father Habrotonon in the end, is 
given a rather sympathetic and sentimental char- 
acter that perhaps derives from Pataecus in the 
Perikeiromene. It was a stroke of genius to 
bring in Callisto the bear to speak the delayed 
prologue. Her description of spring rituals in 
Greece provides just the mood required to enable 
a modern audience to appreciate the spirit of the 
play and to accept the violation of Pampbila at 
the Tauropolia as a pardonable effect of legiti- 
mate inebriation. To present Onesimus as drunk 
in his final triumph over Smicrines not only im- 
proves the scene but brings out a resemblance to 
the drunken and philosophie Heracles of Eurip- 
ides’ Alcestis. 
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It must be confessed that Murray is not so 
serupulous as Menander in motivating the ap- 
pearance and behavior of characters. Syriscus 
on his appearance at the end of Act III explains 
that his wife has sent him to find Habrotonon, but 
Habrotonon and his wife are supposedly at this 
moment in the house of Chaerestratus together. 
Sophrona in the last act calls Habrotonon from 
Charisius’ house, though she is not supposed to 
know that the harpgirl was there. Habrotonon 
seems to appear unaccountably from offstage at 
the beginning of Act V. The houses are some- 
times labelled A and B, sometimes R and L, some 
defined as Charisius’ or Chaerestratus’, some- 
times unspecified. The wrong house is indicated 
in the directions on pages 169 and 211. 

Experience in staging the play suggests a few 
additions or modifications in directions or text. 
At the beginning servants with wine-jugs and 
a basket of fruit, who pass into the house of 
Chaerestratus, will suggest the coming feast and 
give the cook and Onesimus occasion to snatch 
some grapes or celery and meet in the process. 
Callisto should not be seen entering or leaving. 
Darkness followed by a sudden spotlight will 
keep her on a proper mythological plane and 
startle the audience agreeably. At the end when 
she says, ‘Poor baby, I would help it if I could,’ 
a quick smile and a raised finger, just before she 
vanishes, will suggest to the audience that she 
dees intend to help. No music is provided for 
the verses at the end of Act I. 
ing song may be substituted with no loss, if 
changes are made in the words: for instance, 
‘Oh Zeus, he drinks good Chian wine’ for ‘The 
Pope, he drinks good Rhenish wine.’ Davus on 
his first appearance is eager to escape from Syris- 
eus. Hence he can hardly say, ‘Stop.’ It will 
suit if he says, ‘Then I’ll be on my way.’ In- 
stead of making Onesimus hide in a tree from his 
master in Act IV and betray himself by sneezing, 
it is more dramatic to provide a sundial that will 
barely conceal him. The sundial will also moti- 
vate his entrance in Act II when he says, ‘Never 
Charisius at the end of his 


Any good drink- 


was a slower cook.’ 
monologue will cross the stage to seek out Smi- 
erines and will be in the mood to vent his anger 
on Onesimus when he detects him. A little later, 
when Onesimus is crouching behind Habrotonon, 


it is not convenient for him to clasp Charisius’ 
knees. I suggest for Charisius the words, ‘Stop 
sniveling, you,’ accompanied by threatening ges- 
tures. Later, when Charisius passes in front of 
Habrotonon, Onesimus may circle behind her, 
carefully keeping her between him and his master. 

In a few places the translation hardly does jus- 
tice to the character portrayal of the original. 
Menander does not patronize his characters. He 
and they have great self-respect. To make Syris- 
cus say, ‘Pass the baby, wife,’ is to spoil his fine 
His speech, far from being ‘ob- 
viously too long,’ is a high point of the play. I 
was similarly mistaken in estimating beforehand 
the effect of Callisto’s speech on the audience. It 
In Charisius’ monologue 


seriousness. 


does not need cutting. 
the words ‘Go, clasp her to your heart; beg her 
It is better, 
I think, to let Charisius concentrate on Smicrines 
and so escape from self-abasement: ‘Her father 
will show her no consideration.’ I should not 
myself take the recognition scene slowly as Mur- 
It is enough if after Habrotonon’s 


forgiveness !’ are not in the original. 


ray suggests. 
first speech Pamphila groans aloud to get the 
attention of the audience before she speaks. 

The following comments refer to the notes. 
Since Habrotonon was the name of Themistocles’ 
Thracian mother, it is probably not Greek in 
etymology at all. At any rate it meant ‘southern- 
wood’ and southernwood was used in spicing 
Why not translate the name ‘Winespice’ 
if it must be translated? The rent that the 
slaves had to pay was a fixed sum paid, not for the 
use of real estate, but for the privilege of work- 
ing independently and making what profit they 
could for themselves. On page 156, line 18, read 
‘in’ for ‘it’, and for ‘Mr. Frost’ in Introduction 
and Notes read ‘Mr. Post.’ 

Though I do not suppose for a minute that 
Menander was really interested in year-babies, 
and though he certainly did not let the final cur- 
tain fall on a stage full of people, I am grateful 
to the author for the felicity of his final lines 
that he puts in the mouth of Sophrona. The 
atom bomb has not made them less appropriate 
as a summing up. 


wine. 


Pain first, but after... 
Adventure, hopes and fears; all these are life; 
Defeat, success, the worship of some truth 


wonder, longing, strife, 
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Or phantom, all the joys of youth, 

And ways of thought that, as youth fades, may still 

Fill age with fragrance. Man, for good or ill, 

And all his race, is even as this child 

I saved, a frail thing, homeless in the wild, 

Part pain, part hope, all daring; and who knows 

Whence here it came or whither hence it goes? 

For this the Man-Babe lives, these things to do 

And suffer; thus he makes the world anew 

At each new birth, still facing to-day 

Unknown, and still the hero of his play. 

Professor Murray has given us in The Arbitra- 
tion a play that is largely Menander, and that an 
audience will follow with keen delight, never not- 
ing any incongruity between the original and the 
supplements. There will be complaints that Me- 
nander has been modernized, but these will merely 
amuse one who reflects that the play was already 
modern when Menander wrote it. It is impor- 
tant, be it noted, to act the play with lively atti- 
tudes and gestures and with complete seriousness. 
Costumes and staging should be designed to en- 
hance the beauty of the kaleidoscopic groupings 
of the actors. Greek acting evidently, like that 
of the Orient, was as much dancing as acting. 
The effect is, I faney, something richer and 
stranger than anyone unacquainted with Menan- 
der would anticipate. The audience responds 
with much laughter and some tears. 

It would be ungrateful in a review to focus at- 
tention on such departures from the original as 
may be demonstrable in the fragmentary parts 
of the play. In any case the attempt to restore 
Menander with pedantic accuracy would be al- 
most certain to fail. The important thing is that 
the play as restored has dramatic force, just the 
quality that Caesar missed in Terence’s adapta- 
tions. It is much better than the German ver- 
sion of Korte with supplements by von Oppeln- 
Bronikowski, a version that errs on the side of 
sobriety and lack of invention. In fact it is not 
easy to imagine a better modern acting version of 
Menander than Gilbert Murray’s. He has dem- 
onstrated that Menander can be made theatri- 
cally exciting. 

L. A. Post 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


Eternal Lawyer. A Legal Biography of Cicero. 
By Ropert N. WILKIN. xiv, 265 pp. (New 
York, Maemillan, 1947.) $3.00 


James Stinchecomb, the late editor of The 





Classical Weekly, used to say to his students that 
Cicero evolved an answer to nearly every diffi- 
culty in his turbulent career from a careful con- 
sideration of the legal aspects of the problem at 
hand. Working with a similar point of view, 
Judge Robert N. Wilkin of the United States 
District Court for the Northern District of Ohio 
has brought out a little volume which has for its 
theme the eternality of law and legal practice as 
he has glimpsed it in the life and time of Cicero. 
He has set up the twofold objective of reconciling 
‘some of the diverse opinions concerning Cicero’s 
influence and worth’ and of arousing ‘an interest 
in the history of law and the purpose of the legal 
profession’ (p. xii). He gives body to his dis- 
cussion with a political biography ; with a résumé 
of Cicero’s private life; and with comments on 
the orator’s philosophy of law, religion, life, and 
government. From these data Judge Wilkin de- 
rives a set of principles to support his theory of 
the extent, duration, and effect of legalism in 
Cicero’s life. 

A few of these principles, selected from Chap- 
ter I, will suffice to show the general plan which 
the author has used. 1. Cicero joined the army 
to compensate for the distress which he suffered 
when he perceived that the theory and practice 
of law are not one and the same. ‘Cicero’s edu- 
cation led him into that disappointment which 
has marked the inception of so many careers . 
The youthful spirit is shocked, if not blighted, to 
learn that the practice of law is only an approxi- 
mation to justice...’ (p. 4). 2. Cicero’s hatred 
of brutality was responsible for his decision to 
give up service in the army; for ‘The true law- 
yer can never be long content with military life. 
He prefers the toga to the sagum’ (p. 7). 3. 
Cicero’s courage at the trial of Sextus Roscius was 
innate; for ‘Such conduct, exemplified in less con- 
spicuous cases at every bar, is of the highest order 
of moral courage and one of the chief virtues of 
the legal profession’ (p. 22). 4. Cicero traveled 
to Athens to restore his health which had been 
damaged by his efforts on behalf of Sextus Ros- 
cius; for ‘In Cicero’s life, as in the life of every 
great lawyer, the human will carried on its tragic 
struggle to predominate over the weakness of the 
flesh’ (p. 23). 

Judge Wilkin often supplements these state- 
ments with instances drawn from the lives and 
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times of men of another age. Cicero’s defense of 
Sextus Roscius, for example, recalls to the author 
Bonnet’s defiance of Napoleon (p. 21). Again, 
the pride which Cicero took in Tullia is paralleled 
by the inspiration which Chief Justice Coke and 
Aaron Burr drew from their daughters (p. 35). 
Again, Cicero’s military career suggests that of 
Justice Holmes and that of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall (p. 6). 

For Judge Wilkin the transition from antiq- 
uity to the seventeenth century and after pro- 
duces little, if any, uneasiness. He has deduced 
from the many-sided problems in Cicero’s life 
lessons in legal practice which are applicable to 
today’s crises in American government and juris- 
prudence. He has seen many times in the con- 
flicting currents of Cicero’s life the duplicates of 
the problems which law students of the twentieth 
century must meet and solve. He has attributed 
to Cicero the same breadth of vision and under- 
standing as that which a man might have if he 
had been granted an uninterrupted existence 
from B. C. 106 to A. D. 1948; but he has failed 
to make clear that Cicero lived for his own day 
and age without much regard for the problems of 
modern American society. The fact that Cicero 
has maintained a respectable position in history 
through the criticism and controversy of nine- 
teen hundred years is proof, as Judge Wilkin 
correctly implies, that he had a deeper insight 
into eternal verities of life than was given to most 
of his contemporaries. Nevertheless, Cicero’s 
life and times do not yield the perfection sug- 
gested by the author, from which posterity may 
draw the total expression of its conviction about 
law and legal practice. 

The use of technicalities in this book has been 
of such a nature that the reader is scarcely justi- 
fied in attaching to its theme any important or 
lasting conclusions. Archias probably did not 
instruct Cicero at Arpinum, as the author sug- 
gests (p. 3). Cicero’s teachers are listed without 
mueh regard for the chronology of intervening 
Judge Wilkin errs (p. 6) in 
The terms 


events (pp. 3, 4). 
making Cicero a veteran of two wars. 
‘Social’ and ‘Marsian’ were applied to two phases 
The important sections of the 


of a single contest. 
Sacra Via ran south and east of the Forum dur- 
ing the Republic, not north and east (p. 10). The 
suggestion that Cicero did not deliver Pro Mu- 


rena is incorrect (p. 71). Numatius appears for 
Munatius (p. 74). Latinists will regret the state- 
ment that the initials ‘A’ and ‘C’ on the tablets 
given to the judices stood for ‘acquittal’ and ‘con- 
demnation’ (p. 106). 

C. Howarp SMITH 
CLIFFORD J. SCOTT HIGH SCHOOL 
EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


Bibliography of English Translations from 
Medieval Sources. By CuaArissa P. FARRAR 
and AusTIN P. Evans. xiii, 534 pp. (Records 
of Civilization, XX XIX, Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1946.) $7.50 


The historian is not always so well equipped 
with a knowledge of tongues as is the classicist ; 
translations must often serve him. It is to him 
and to the general student of medieval culture 
that this bibliography will be especially welcome. 
It includes ‘English translations of important 
literary sources produced during the period from 
Constantine the Great to the year 1500 within 
an area roughly inclusive of Europe, northern 
Africa, and western Asia.’ Official papers or 
documents are reserved for a supplementary vol- 
ume. The languages translated include at least 
two dozen; from Greek, Latin, and Arabic (from 
which a large number of items is translated) to 
old Armenian, Coptic, Slavonic, and Welsh. 
Each item is listed in alphabetical order by 
author and occasionally by subject headings; 
many items are annotated in fine print. The 
net flung by the compilers has caught many 
items published in journals as well as in books. 
Anonymous works are listed by title or subject. 
The total number of items is 3,839; the book has 
an index of 73 pages. 

This working bibliography does not duplicate 
existing reference works named in the preface 
and yet covers the entire field indicated by its 
title. It is particularly valuable in orienting 
the student and in revealing, among other things, 
the immense and not vet fully recognized con- 
tribution of the Arabs to medieval culture. 
While the emphasis is upon literature, some 
scientific material, chiefly mathematical and 
medical, is included, corrective of any impres- 
sion that medieval culture is exclusively literary 
and philosophical. The specialist will, of course, 
add some items from his own small garden, but 
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the effectiveness of the book will not be thereby GERMAN AND ITALIAN PUBLICA- 


challenged. I might add, at random, F. J. TIONS IN CLASSICS, 1940-1945 
Sheed’s translation of the Confessions of Augus- (Continued from page 191) 
tine, 1942; The First Catechetical Instruction of LAvVIOsSA ZAMBOTTI, Pta. Le piu antiche civilt& nordiche 


Augustine, by J. P. Christopher, 1946; L. W. ed il problema degli indo-europei e degli ugro-finni. 
Jones’ translation of Cassiodorus, Institutions, Milan-Messina, G. Prineipato. 1941. 287 pp. (R. Uniy. 
1946; the long excerpts from the Ménagier de apres ing _ engine ths aaa 
Paris in Eileen Powers’ Medieval People; The mapa ae : 4445879 
Itfe of Brother Juniper, by T. W. Arnold, 1926 ; Maturi, AMEDEO. Introduzione allo studio di Pompei. 
and I believe there is a much later translation Naples, G. U. F. ‘Mussolini’, Sezione editoriale. 1943. 
of Marsilio of Padua’s Defense of Peace than 266 pp. 

the sixteenth-century item listed. I am glad to ee eit 9 
see the compilers spell the name properly ‘Vara- Mowaco, Gioneio. I] R. Museo di antichita di Parma. 


: . . . ‘ Rome, Le Libreria dello stato. 1940. 47 pp. (Itinerari 
oO ? ve) y TAS a , 
gine’, for the use of which I was once chided by del. musei:& asemmenti Stella. 2. 74). 


a reviewer; since Jacopo was born in Varazze, ~2741.M6 45-41924 
Voragine, like Virgil, is a misspelling without MONNERET DE VILLARD, UGo. Un avorio dell’Asia 


adequate justification. Philostratus, p. 175, is centrale seoperto nei pressi di Roma. Rome, Ist. italiano 
misspelled, and I cannot divine the meaning of _ per il medio ed estremo Oriente, 1942. 15 pp. 


the asterisk at no. 1353. Should vou wish to MORETTI, GIUSEPPE. Tl Museo delle navi romane di 

; 11; ’ : vemi », La Libreriz >» stato. 940. 9 " 

look up Queen Elizabeth’s translations from the Nemi- Rome, La Libreria dello stato. 1940. 49 pp 
Tie waste the Muaiteh 4 lati f th (Itinerari dei musei a monumenti d’Italia. no. 72). 

oets or 2 olis ‘ans ‘ : ‘ 

aelic ‘rgu’s Aene 4 y i , aa : 

as of _—— s Aeneid, you will find them MoscHINI, ViTTORIO. La raccolta del Seminario di 

listed here with many other treasures. Venezia. Rome, La Libreria dello stato. 1940. 60 pp. 
L. R. Linp (Itinerari dei musei e monumenti d’Italia. no. 76). 
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“The most stimulating addition to the long bibliography of Caesariana published in 
recent years.” —The Classical Weekly 


CAESAR’S GALLIC CAMPAIGNS 


A new version with introductions and notes by S. G. Brady 


“Any teacher of ‘second-year Latin’ would greatly benefit 
from reading this little book.” The Classical Outlook 





“Colonel Brady’s ability to give a soldier’s interpretation of 
a soldier’s story removes the consciously antiquarian and 
sometimes quaint flavor that creeps into most scholarly inter- 
pretations of Caesar’s writings. . . . It is on behalf of the 
high-school teacher and student that we chiefly weleome this 
book. . . . Every teacher ought to read it, and it will doubt- 
less be found that the students themselves (certainly the 
boys) who have it assigned for preparatory collateral read- 
ing will go beyond the sections allotted. . .. A standard 
auxiliary in the teaching of Cassar.—The Classical Journal 


Copies are now available to meet the demands for classroom 
and reference work. Orders will be filled immediately. 


Send $2.50 to 
MILITARY SERVICE PUBLISHING COMPANY ‘°f.rRocrec*penns. 
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LEADERSHIP 


in Latin, for more than two decades, advances still further in the 


latest edition: 


LATIN FOR AMERICANS 


Book I: For 1st year :: Book II: For 2nd year 


Send for descriptive illustrated booklet E-120. 


New York : Boston : Chicago THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Atlanta : Dallas : San Francisco 
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